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Ter We' are now forwarding the bills of subscription for 
the American Farmer ; and we earnestly appeal to all who 
are indebted to forward the amounts due with as little delay 
as possible—The pressure of the times has been severely felt 
by us—A large amount is due this office in small sums, in ev- 
ery section of the country, which, we are aware, has been 
delgved in magy instances, in consequence of the difficulty of 
obtaifting funds passable in this quarter; yet, in many more, 
we have reason to believe, from neglect in attending to what 
is deemed by some a litle matter—but if such would bear in 
mind that these /iltle matters are in the aggregate a very big 
matteo us,they would not delay from time to time, in re- 
mitting the proceeds of our labor. §t<#* Postmasters are per- 
mitted by law to make remittances for subscriptions to news- 
papers without charge of postage. 


THE FIRST FAIR AND CATTLE SHOW 

* Of the “Maryland State Agricultural Society.” 

How did it come on? how did it go off? ask those 
who were either too listless or too busy to attend. All 
things considered, it may be considered a good heginning, 
but was more of a “Show” and less of a “Fair” than we 
could have wished. The animals exhibited wére most of 
them eacel/ent, but there was an obvious want of inter- 
est and participation, such as we had hoped to see mani- 
fested by the body of the practical Farmers of the neigh- 
borhood, and of the State generally—This may be ac- 
counted for on various grounds—The extraordinary po- 
litieal excitement which prevails throughout the country, 
as if it were a new contest to establish the principles of 
the government, and to re-establish a free one ; seems, as 





, we had apprehended, to have absorbed all care about the 


most important business concerns ; and again, if one could 


‘judge, both from the observations of those who attended 


and from the actual results of attempts to sell, the pres- 
sure of the times, in other words the scarcity of money, 


_ prevented many from going, and those from buying who 
did go. Col. Mercer, Col. Carroll, Dr. Thomas, Mr. 
_ Stockett, and Mr. Caton, with other gentlemen, sent to 


the Show a large number of animals of highly improved 


* blood, which ought readily to have commanded, and in 
‘times past would have commanded high prices from those 


who desire to possess good herds of cattle, yet we are 
not aware that any sales were effected. Col. Mercer de- 
serves the thanks of the Society for the highly commend- 
able feeling which prompted him, at no trifling expense, 
to make so large a contribution from the luxuriant pas- 
tures of Cedar Park, to the objects of the Society, from a 
distance of fifty miles, while many in the immediate vicin- 


' ity failed to give to them even their personal countenance. 


The display of Agricultural Implements and Machine- 
ry, was highly creditable to those engaged in that most 
useful branch of manufactures ; sufficient to satisfy the 
most anxious, that there is no necessity to send out of the 


exhibited of stock. 
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State for helps of that sort. To Dr. Thomas and J. S. 
Williams, Esq. of the Executive Committee, and to Mr. 
M‘Laughlin, the Clerk of the Society, the contributors to 
the Exhibjtion were much indebted for their polite atten- 
tion in having promptly supplied what was needed, and 
here we may be excused for remarking that those who 
consent to officiate on such occasions, should make up 
their minds for once at least to rise _early—take their 
breakfasts by candle light, and be the first on the ground 
to see that all goes right—To conduct a public exhibition 
like this, of the staples which working men produce, and 
in which they deal, requires that it be done carefully and 
earnestly—in a workman-like manner, and not as though 
it were a matter of mere show and amusement, the man- 
agement whereof is every body’s business and nobody’s 
business. 

The dinner provided by Mrs. Disney was all that far- 
mers could wish—Every thing of the best quality, neatly 
served up, and well attended. 

It seemed to be expected that a gentleman present, if 
not President, on the occasion, would have enlivened and 
improved it, by an appropriate address; but as he intima- 
ted we would have to wait more than nine months for the 
delivery, he was reluctantly excused, and the more so ‘by 
those who know as we do, his promptness and fluency. 

Wersincerely hope that this first attempt may prove an 
entering wedge that will open new and fruitful sources of 
agricultural honor and profit to the State. 

We annex an official account of the proceedings of the 
Fair, which we suppose is but in part, as it does not em- 
brace copies of the certificates which were given by the 
judges appointed to examine and decide on the merits of 
the animals and implements exhibited, which when receiv- 
ed, we shall be happy to lay before our readers. 


Maryvanp Srate AcnricuLturat Society. 

The first annual Fair of this Society, took place under 
the direction of the Trustees, agreeably to notice, on the 
16th inst., which was considered the best exhibition of 
stock ever exhibited in Maryland. A large number of 
Farmers presented themselves and become members of 
the Society, many of whom brought with them fine spe- 
cimens of stock of the various improved breeds. The 
exhibition of short horn Durham and Devon stock was 
particularly fine, for which the Society were indebted to 
their owners: amongst whom were Messrs. J. S. Skin- 
ner, Richard Caton, John Mercer, George Law, W. Van 
Bibber, Charles Carroll, A. B. Kyle, Wm. Goll, J. P. E. 
Stanley, Edmund Grav, Wm. Hughes, Frazier, and 
Drs. Stockett and Thomas, &c. That of Horses was 
more limited. There wer, however, several fine animals 
In the list of Mules there was a very 
fine team, exhibited by Mr. Goll. Among the Sheep ex- 
hibited, it was gratifying to find a ‘fine sample from the 
celebrated flocks of Mr Barney, of Delaware,‘of the 
Bakewell breed. It was much to be regretted, thata lot 
of Sheep of the Southdown breed, belonging to Gen. 
Emory, arrived only at the close of the exhibition of the 
dav, in consequence of unavoidable detention on the 
bay, as they were an admirable specimen of that highly 
valued breed.. The fine flock of Southdowns of Dr. 
Thomas, were also, in consequence of breaking away, 
prevented from being present. ‘There wax a fine exhibi- 
tion of Hogs of the Irish, Berkshire, and Ulster breeds, 
from the pens of Messrs. George Law, J. P. E. Stanley, J. 
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S. Skinner, and Dr. R. Dorsey, which did great credit to 
their owners. A great, as well as a very interesting vari- 
ety of implements of husbandry, was also exhibited, 
which will be noticed in the reports of the commitees on 
the same. : 

Among other proceedings of the Society, the follow- 
ing officers were appointed for the ensuing year, viz : 

Gen. Tuomas Emory, of Queen Ann’s County, Presi- 
dent; Cols. Joun Mercer,.of Anne Arundel County, 
and AntrHony Kimme.t, of Frederick County, Vice 
Presidents; and Col. B. U. €ampsext, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Society resolved, to hold their next an- 
nual Fair on the third Thursday in October, 1841, an 
earlier period being found to conflict with the business of 
farmers and planters. It was to.be regretted that so few 
of their agricultural friends made their appearance from 
the Eastern Shore on this occasion, and also that an en- 
gagement of a political chhracter debarred many from the 
Western couties from attending. The Trustees, howev- 
er, have every reason to believe, that at their next annual 
Fair, which it is contemplated to continue for three days, 
there will be such an acquisition to the present num- 
ber of the Society, as will ensure its establishment upon 
a most respectable and permanent basis. 

Tue Executive CoMMITTeE. 

To Joun S. WittiaMs, Esq. 

Trustee of the M. S. Ag. Soc., charged with the 
superintendance of Implements of Husbandry :— 

Sin—The undersigned committee, to whom was sub- 
mitted the several articles of husbandry and farming im- 
plements for their inspection and recommendation, do 
most respectfully report, that they have examined those 
submitted, and have to report tit time will not allow 
them to make as elaborate a repiort as they would desire, 

nd were they to make at this time a discrimination among 
he many articles, it would be an invidious distinction.— 
They, however, take pleasure iu reporting that the follow- 
ing agricultural implements which so greatly relieve man- 
ual rabor, have met their cordial approbation ; and they 
do recommend the following among: the many submitied 
which they have inspected, as worthy of public patron- 
age. 

O No. 1. The Corn Planter and Seed Mill; Post Auger, 
and Model of a Mowing and Reaping Machine, exhibited 
by Mr. Geonrce Pace. 

No. 2. The Ploughs; Straw Cutter; Root Cutter; 
Corn Shellers; Horse Power; Corn Crusher; Fanning 
Mill; Raising Machine; Garden hand Plough and Churn, 
exhibited by R. Sincrair, Jr. & Co. 

No. 3. The Ploughs; Fanning Mill; Straw Cutter; 
Thrashing Machine ; Cultivators, exhibited by J. S. Easr- 
MAN. 

No.4. The Ploughs ; Cultivators ; Fanning Mill; Root 
Cutter and Straw Cutter, exhibited by Joun T. Durpine 
& Co. 

No.5. The two Reaping Machines, exhibited by Mr. 
Hussey. 

No. 6. The Plough exhibited by Mr. Tinxver. 

No. 7. The Plough exhibited by Larkin L. Moore. 

No.8. The Washing Machine, exhibited by Mr. Scorr. 

‘| he above is submitied by 
Joun P. E. Sraney, : 
ANTHONY KimMeLt, pemeniiee. 

T. THOMAS, See’y. 











Dairy Maip acainst Biossom.—Though opposed 
to wagering on any subject, Mr Gowen’s proposal to risk 
$500 on his favorite cow, evinces a laudable gratitude 
towards her who has so well buttered his bread. The 


distinction he takes appears to be a fair one, in favor of 
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the Dairy Maid. Therehave been many whose flow of 
milk was very abufdant soon after calving, that in three 
and a half months have gone nearly dry. We should 
like to see more competitions of this sort—For example 
who will enter into a sweep stake to produce the best 
milch cow at the next Fair of the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society, the cows to be milked, and the milk to 
be drank with toasts at the agricultural dinner? For our 
own parts we would go further to see such a Blossom or 
trace the milk vein of such a Dairy Maid, than to see the 
Queen Victoria. 
Dairy Main anv Brossom. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Dear Sir,—On looking over the “Farmers’ Cabinet” 
for this present month, I saw, for the first time, Mr. Sam- 
uel Canby’s statement of one week’s yield of milk of his 
Durham cow “Blossom,” copied from the Delaware Jour- 
nal, by which it appears that Blossom gave over 35 quarts 
per day, a result which affords me great satisfaction, in- 
asmuch, as when I furnished you with the yield of my 
Durhm cow, “Dairy Maid,” for one week, showing over 
334 quarts per day, I felt a little concerned, lest some of 
your readers might think that I had been rather poetical 
in my prose; but Mr. Canby’s statement of over 35 quarts 
per day, covers my position, and must bring the sceptics 
to admit, that if his was possible, mine was not so impos- 
sible as they have thought it to be. 

I fear Mr. Canby quotes my remark, that Dairy Maid’s 
yield of 33} per day “was unprecedented,” in the sense as 
though I had said that it could not be beaten, for he seems 
to place Blossom’s yield in opposition to it. I did not 
intend a challenge by the remark, but simply, that I be- 
lieved it to be unprecedented at the time J made use of the 
expression. J could not say so now, being informed of 
the yield of Blossom, but this is subsequent to the time I 
made the statement of Dairy Maid’s yield public. Up to 
that time, for aught I knew, it was unprecedented, and 
Dairy Maid stood first in the rank of milkers—that she 
has to yield now, in appearance, to Blossom’s exceeding- 
ly abundant fruit, is easily accounted for in the freshness 
of Blossom. 

Dairy Maid calved on the 16th of February, and was 
milked for trial on the first week of June, being the fourth 
month from calving. “Blossom,” accordieg to Mr. Can- 
by’s statement, calved 16th of May, and was milked for 
trial in the week heginning on the 13th of June, just one 
month from calving.” Now, every breeder or dairy-man 
must perceive that “Dairy Maid’s” giving 33} quarts a day 
33 months from calving, after suckling a calf three months, 
which was the case, gives to “Blossom,” who milked 35 
quarts. one month from calving, but a questionable tri- 
umph over “Dairy Maid.” 

Mr. Canby seems to Jd out, if he does not actually 
throw the glove “for the credit of little Delaware,” and as 
J am not slow in taking a hint, I shall not keep him long 
in suspense, if he will allow me to premise afew words. 
First, no one can have a higher opinion of “Little Dela- 
ware” than [have. In men she «always was and now is 
able to compete with any State in the Union. In cattle 
she may surpass Pennsylvania, for we have been for a 
long time the jest of the traders from the East and West, 
\ who, when speaking of a Dutch Pennsylvania Dairy, 

sum it opas consisting of “eleven horses and three cows.” 
But notwithstanding all that, there are some good dairies 
in Pennsylvania, and some good cattle too, and it will 
not be the fault of some few citizens of Philadelphia and 
atijoining counties, if in a few years Pennsylvania cannot 
the whole Union. In the mean time, I'll try my 

hand at “Litte Delaware,” by proposing to Mr. Canby to 
put “Dairy Maid” in competition against his cow “Blos- 
som,” in a trial of one week’s milking, to take place at 
any time over three months from calving as may suit the 
convenience of their respective owners. If Mr. Canby’s 
cow “Blossom” yields a greater quantity of milk in the 
week than “Dairy Maid,” then am I to pay to the Dela- 
ware Agricultural Society, for its use, the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars—if, on the contrary, “Dairy Maid” yields the 
most, then will Mr. Canby have to pay to the Philadel- 
_\phia Society for oting Agriculture,a similar sum. 
y communication relating to these premises will meet 






» your ob’t. servant, 
James Gowen. 


much senseless and imalevolent outcry about Banks and 
Bank paper. No class of society is more deeply inter- 
ested in understanding this question than the agricultural 
class—T'o us it appears, that if ever God created a coun- 
try, where Banks and credit might be employed, with an 
effect upon its growth and prosperity, resembling the cir- 
culation of the life-blood in the human system, THIs 1s 
THAT country! Look at it and its institutions—Be- 
hold its vast extent—its various climates—its cheap and 
fertile soil—its exhaustless mineral deposits of coal, and 
iron, and lead, and copper—its immense natural water- 
power, and fuel for gencrating steam power ;—content- 
plate, in a word, all the vast natural resources for the 
subsistence and growth of a nation, spread ont in hound- 
less profusion, waiting for and wanting nothing but the 
hand and the genius of man, to put them in requisition, 
and give them availability. Then look at our free insti- 
tutions—leaving every man to enjov and exercise his 
faculties as freely as he breathes the vital air. But with 
all these resources and all this freedom of action, one 
thing more is wanting —Those who have health to labor 
—and those who have genius and knowledge to empley 
labor—want command of capital! While there are ma- 
ny who have surplus capital, willing to lend it, on condi- 
tion that they can be assured of a moderate interest, the 
principal being secure. Thus society soon after it is or- 
ganized, or soon after a new country is taken possession 
of, gives birth to two descriptions of people—one a small 
number who would lend their surplus means, and a nu- 
merous class of poor, but mere active, and industrious, 
and useful citizens, who, with the use of that (otherwise 
unproductive surplus) capital could give activity to the 
natural and dormant resources that are spread out in pro- 
fusion before them, and in that way obtain a comfortable 
subsistence—after paying the capitalist a satisfactory in- 
terest on his money. The obvious use and advantage of 
a Bank is to collect into one reservoir, these small syf- 
plusses of capital, under legal guarantees or acts of in- 
corporation, which shall give to their owners the power, 
that every individual has, to enforce borrowers to com- 
ply with their promises to return the capital borrowed 
with interest, at a given day. 

Such is the use, such the necessity for Banks ina 
young, fruitful and extensive country. The more secure 
the capitalist is made by legal guards, the lower he can 
afford to let out his money. The persons benefitted are 
the borrowers, in the proportion of twenty for one, to 
the lenders; and all that can be said against Banks is, 
that, like every thing else of human contrivance, they are 
liable to abuse ! and what plan or device for the promo- 
tion of social happiness and the security of human liber- 
ty is not liable to perversion and abuse? In the first 
step of the progress from a state of nature to a state of 
society, we have need of law-makers, of judges to pro- 
nounce the law, and of an executive to carry the judg- 
ments of the law into execution. Now is any man fool 
enough to propose, that we should fall back into a state 
of nature, and leave all things to be decided by the brute 
force of the Lion, or the stratagem of the fox, because 
the Legislator may be ignorant and subservient—the 
judge venal and corrupt, or the Executive cowardly, ty- 
rannical and avaricious, of power, and of money, as some 
have been,and some may be again? As it is not one 


swallow that makes a summer, so neither is it one failure 
or suspension that can make Banks a nuisance. How 


many hundred thousand men have prospered in business 
and advanced themselves in life, adding to the strength 
and wealth of our country, whose energies would have 
lain dormant, and whose genius would have pined in ob- 
security, had it not been for loans obtained by Banks, 
whose capital was the combined means of widows and 





orphans, or of retired capitalists? How often does it hap- 








—<—— 


Banxs or Loan anv Discount.—There has been | pen thet the Planter and the + armer, gets cash and a bet. 


ter price for his grain and his tobacco, because he can 
draw on his commission merchant in advance of its sale, 
and get his acceptance discounted at a Bank, and with its 
result either purchase desirable property for sale at the 
moment, or save his estate from execution. The obvious 
course of common sense therefore is not to destroy, buy 
to regulate—not to pull down, but repair. True, Banks 
may be destroyed in a moment of political fanaticism or 
excitement, with views sometimes patriotic, sometimes 
sinister, and the capital of the country would remain. 
but how could it be employed with equal convenience 
and security to both parties, and with equal cheapness to 
the borrower? With a great regulating institution, hold. 
ing State Banks in check, and restraining their issues, we 
have had n» suspensions—the public money has been eo]. 
lected and kept with a cheapness as to the process of 
collection and distribution ; and freedom from peculation 
and losses, unequalled in the financial operatiogs of any 
other nation ; individual funds in the meantime could be 
remitted at a cost next to nothing from one end of the 
world to the other, and in the mean time the nation grew 
and flourished in population, wealth, character, and the 
practise of all branches of useful industry and Science, to 
the wonder and admiration of the world. Will it not be 
well to get the Farm back under the old system of man- 
agement when the crops were abundant, and the people 
all happy, and having once done so, then let very well 
alone ? 








eo 
THe Drac-Roirer. 

In another column we have mentioned the Drag-roller 
It was invented a few years ago by Thomas B. Gay 8 
farmer of Goochland county, Virginia; and con#\s of a 
log six or seven feet long, which is drawn or drag 
side feremost over the ground. The log should beat 
least eighteen inches in diameter, and all the better if it is 
three feet,—as it will run easier, do the work quite as 
well, and be less liable to clog by gathering the clods be- 
fore it. It is most conveniently made of a hollow log 
split in two; but if a solid log is used, it may also be 
split in two, and rendered still lighter if necessary, by 
hewing it away on the upper and hinder side. 

Two methods of rigging it, have been emploved.— 
Thomas S. Pleasants who first described it in the fifth 
volume of the Genesee Farmer says, “Two pieces of 
scantling introduced obliquely by mortise and tenon at 
suitable distances from the ends of the log, and made 
fast to each other opposite the mididle, completes the fix- 
ture”? Another plan is to fix two strong bars square 
across the log, and connect them by mortises with the 
ends of a third piece in front of the roller, to which the 
team is to be attached. This method has been approved 
by James M. Garnet, President of the Fredericksburgh 
Agricultural Society. Both we presume are very efficient; 
and any man that can handle an auger and chisel may 
make one. 

‘The latter says, “The superiority of this very simple 
and cheap contrivance over any implement yet used for 
pulverizing ploughed land, none can easily conceive, who 
has not seen it tried ;” and the former says, “I can attest 
from my own experience that it is not only a convenient 
but frequently an indispensable agent in reducing rough 
or cloddy ground. The most stubborn piece of land, 
may by one, or at.most by two operations, he pulverized 
more completely than by double or treble the number of 
ploughings. The first application should he made imme- 
diately after the land is turned over—that is to say, all 
land ploughed during the day, should be subjected to the 
operation in the afternoon.— New Gen. Far. 





Pasture Grounps.—If your pastures are run out 80 
as to afford poor or indifferent food for your horses and 
cattle, think it not indispensably necessary to manure 
them and take off a crop of corn, potatoes or grain, be- 
fore you lay them down again ; but plough them up now, 
—earlier in the season would have been better—and turn 
under all the vegetable substances on the surface. Har- 
row them well over and sow grass seed. Our word for 


it, you will find excellent pasture thereon f h 
after.— Boston Cult. ti Bieter 
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MetTuop OF KEEPING Sweet PoraToes. 


Some time last fall, as well as I now recollect, one of 
our Virginia correspondents asked for information on 
the subject of keeping sweet potatoes through the winter ; 
and perhaps the writer was desirous to obtain Virginia 
tice ; but if our Georgia plan should not be altogether 
applicable to your region, (I know of no reason why it 
it should not be,) your correspondents may derive some 
useful hints therefrom: and though I give our plan too 
Jate for any practical use the present season, it will, if at 
all, be of service the coming one. There are various 
modes adopted in Georgia for saving potatoes, but as the 
one I practice, in common with many others, has always 
peen so successful, | shall describe that only. As soon 
as the frost slightly effects the potatoe vines in the fall, 
about the middle of October here,) | begin to make pre- 
rations for digging; and by the time the vines become 
thoroughly killed, I am prepared for the harvest. I se- 
lect an elevated piece of ground, and throwing up circu- 
Jar mounds, or hills, twelve or fifteen inches above the 
common surface, the diameter of which should be about 
ten feet, to contain sixty bushels of potatoes. The situ- 
ation and elevation of hills are objects of importance, to 
prevent the possibility of the potatoes getting wet. In 
order to make the potatoes lie on the hill the better, the 
edges should be somewhat elevated by drawing the earth 
from the centre, giving it slightly the appearance of a 
bowl. Common pine heart boards are now placed on 
the earth radiating from the centre to the circumference of 
the hill; and on these a layer one foot thick of dry pine 
leaves. The hill being now ready to receive the pota- 
toes, I select dry, mild weather, commence digging in the 
moining and stop time enough in the afternoon to haul 
up all during the day ; for if left out at night the frosi, if 
any, would injuve them. If possible, the hills should be 
filled and completed the same day, but if not, the potatoes 
should be well covered with straw to protect them at 
night, and uncovered next morning. When the pile be- 
comes two or three feet high, place a pole horizontally 
across, of sufficient length to pass entirely through the 
hill. A better ventilator would be an oblong box, four or 
five inches square, with several auger holes in it. The 
potatoes may now be put on. till the pile is about five 
feet high, and left in a conical form. Next, procure dry 
leaves and lay them all over the potatoes, at least six 
inches thick. Pine heart boards like those used at the 
bottom of the potatoes, are now placed over the straw, 
and a covering of earth six or eight inches thick, is put 
over the whole, and patted smooth with a spade. A 
small aperture should be left at the top of the hill, to as- 
sist in ventilation; or a short oblong box may beinsert- 
ed down to the potatoes, and the earth drawn nicely up 
to it. Ifa pole is used as the horizontal ventilator, the 
earth should be removed from below it, where it projects 
from the hill. All the apertures should be lefi open, for 
afew days after the operation is finished, and then only 
closed during severe weather, with a handfull of pine 
leaves. Shelters should be erected over the hills to ex- 
elude the rain entirely. I consider it important to per- 
form the whole business in dry weather. P.C. H. 
Columbus, Ga.—Farmer’s Register. 





Creanine CLover Szep. 

Messrs. Editors—In your paper tor this month, I read 
an inquiry from a Canadian correspondent. (S.) as to the 
method of cleaning clover seed. Now, to pen an accu- 
rate description of a clover machine wouid require too 
much room, as well as a much abler pen than mine.— 
Nevertheless, | will use my best efforts for the benefit cf 
your readers, it being a request from you to your corres- 
pondents generally, 

The first process is separating the heads from the 
straw.—T his is done by thrashing it with a flail, in the 
usual manner of thrashing grain, which can be done with 
comparative little labor, in cold winter weather, 

The second process is separating the seed from the 
hull or chaff—The machine necessary for this purpose, 
is similar to a small sized threshing machine, except that 
the cylinder and concave are covered with heavy sheet 
iron, which is punched with a round and sharp punch, so 
as not to cut the piece out where it goes through; but 
leave the edges sharp and ragged on the under side — 
This is nailed on to the cylinder with the rongh side out- 
wards, and the concave, similarly punched, is nailed on 
with the rough side inwards. These are set so close to- 
gether, that a few of the longest teeth (as they are called) 
will touch until it has been used for a while. 


The heads or chaff, as it is often called, are fed into the 
machine through a hopper, which extends the whole 
length of the cylinder, and is secured over the cylinder, 
so that not more than one-third of the width or diameter 
of the cylinder is visible through the mouth of the hop- 
per, which is formed with the ends perpendicular, and the 
sides spreading not more than half as much as the hop- 
per of a common fanning mill. 

The manner of driving this machine, as well as the 
size of it, must depend on the power by which it is to be 
driven. 

The third process is cleaning the seed when so sepa- 
rated.—Any ordinary fanning mill will answer this pur- 
pose. First, close the side doors which regulate the cur- 
rent of air; then take out all sieves but the coarse chaff 
and the wheat sieves; then put a thin board in the place 
of the sloping or chess sieve, so as to prevent the seed 
from going into the chess box, and also remember to put 
the wheat sieve into the lowest sliding place, so as to 
break the fall of the seed on the sloping board; then turn 
rather slowly and feed slowly. 

It will be found on examination, that a part of the 
chaff, (that part lying next the mill,) has yet some sced in 
it; this must go through the machine again, and we have 
sometimes to put a portion through a third time. 

When this is accomplished, the seed will be separated 





from the chaff, dirt, &c.; but in order to make it fit for 


othy, Turnip, or other small seeds. For this purpose it 
is necessary to have, instead of the wheat sieve, one finer 
than the sloping or chess sieve, the material for which 
can be procurad at any of the hardware stores—and the 


wheat sieve must be substituted for the coarse or chaffing : 


sieve. 

[ have briefly stated the method used in this neighbor- 
hood; and although but imperfectly described, it can. I 
think, be comprehended by any man of ordinary mechani- 
cal powers. Yours, &c., W. N. H. 

Yates Co., August, 1840. 

Remarks.—We thank W. N. H. for his communica- 
tion, and, as the subject is very important to most of our 
readers, we should be glad if he, or some other compe- 
tent person, would give us a little further practical infor- 
mation respecting growing and cleaning clover seed. As 
to the kind of soil; time and frequency of sowing ; time 
of cutting ; whether the first or second crop is best; usual 
amount of seed obtained from an acre, &c. Also, wheth- 
er the threshing cannot be done by a common threshing 
machine instead of the flail; what is the cost of a clover 
machine with aud without a horse power? Can the clo- 
ver machine be easily adapted to the different kinds of 
horse powers, used for thrashing wheat, and what amount 
of power is required ?—Eds. New Gen. Far. 





Cos Meat. 

Mr. Fessenden,—I observed in your paper on Friday 
last a communication addressed to the Editor of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, by Mr. Barton, giving an account of his ex- 
periments to ascertain the value of cob meal in fattening 
cattle, &e. His results differ so much from the experiments 
of my neighbors and myself on this subject, that I am in- 
duced to state to him my own observation on its effects. 
I have used cob meal during this and the last winter for 
my horses and in fattening my oxen'and hogs. Mr. B. 
observes that his cattle were never cloyed with it; my 
own have been so much so, as in many instances. to re- 
fuse to eat it for several days together, and I am inclined 
to think, they areas likely to be cloyed with it, as with 
oats and corn meal 

I fattened four hogs killed in December Jast, which to- 
gether weighed more than 1600 Ibs., and were uncom- 
monly fine pork. They were fed entirely with cob meal 
excepting for two or three weeks, when they were kept 
upon oats and corn meal, but they did not eat the latter 
with a better relish nor fatten faster upon it than upon 
cob meal, and that not sealded or boiled, by which it 
would have been greatly improved ; this agrees wholly 
with the experrence of my neighbors. 

With respect to my horses | give them no other prov- 
ender than cob meal mixed with straw and salt hay cut 
fineé.—and this keeps them in very good order. 

On the whole IT have a favorable opinion of cob meal 
for the above purposes. [It has been recommended by 
some as excellent for puddings, but cob puddings must be 

J. B 





sowing, or for market, it must be cleaned similar to Tim- ' 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lock-JAW IN HORSES. 

Sir,—I copy from the Hereford (England) Journal, an 
account of the cure ofa lock-jaw in a mare, which is 
worth preserving in your pages ; there is nothing prepose, 
terous in the means adopted, and that is saying very much 
in favour of a trial ; and should it be found to succeed, 
relief will be obtained in one of the most awful and dis- 
tressing cases with which nature, either human or animal, 
can be afflicted. I once prevented a lock-jaw in a mare, 
by the immoderate use of the digitalis, or fox-glove; the 
casualty occurred during the summer, when plenty of that 
narcotic could be obtained, and a decoction was made of 
its leaves, with which the mare was drenched three times 
aday. It was wonderful to witness the entire prostration. 
of the poor animal, but it gave time for nature to rally, 
and her valuable life was preserved. Here follows the 
account— 

“Owing to the adoption ofa remedy suggested in the 
columns of the Hereford Journal a good while ago, a val- 
uable mare, the property of Mr. Stanbury, Supervisor of 
Ludlow, was recently effectually saved from death by 
lock-jaw, produced by mal-treatment for sand-crack ; we 
give the detail of the circumstance in the words of the own- 
er of the animal. 

“In consequence of one of the tendons being injured by 
the shoeing-smith, lock-jaw ensued : the best advice was 
procured, but it proved of no avail, and the mare grad- 
ually sunk day by day for a fortnight ; and, all attempts 
to support nature failing, my distress at seeing a faithful 
creature, who had been my companion for years, suffer 
so much, induced me at last to give directions that she 
should be shot. I left home that morning at nine o’clock, 
and mentioned the circumstance to a friend, who is a sub- 
scriber to, the Hereford Journal, and, to my surprise, he 
pointed out a case of cure of lock-jaw, mentioned in an 
old number of that paper. Many minutes did not elapse 
before I was on my road home, to countermand the or- 
der for the destruction of the poor animal, and the pro- 
posed remedy was immediately put into operation. Be- 
tween two and three hogsheads of water were thrown tip- 
on her spine, and often I thought she must sink under the 
suffering ; but persevering, J at last perceived her skin be- 
come loose, and, as it were,to creep upon her; this over, 
she was well wrapped in blankets, and, by kind treatment 
and diligent attention, with nourishing diet and gruel, she 
recovered, and has since been as well as ever she was: 
and this circumstance is well known to nearly every in- 
habitant of the town of Ludlow. 

The owner of the animal is anxious that this case should 
be made known for the benefit of the public ; and because 
he thinks this is a proof of the utility of the hints fre- 
quently thrown out in the newspapers.” 

Would the amiable writer of the very sensible article 
signed T, at page 21 of the last number of the Cabinet, 
oblige your readers with his opihion on the above, and 
say whether in his opinion, faith might be placed in the 
result; if he approves of the manner of treatment, perhaps 
he would inform us of the mode of its operation. 

Aqua Equus. 





Szeps.—You would, of course, select the finest ani- 
mals for breeders. It is just as important that your veg- 
etable stocks proceed. from the soundest and best seeds. 
This is the season for saving seeds. See to it that heads 
of the fairest form, and earliest maturity, are selected 
from the most vigorous and prolific stocks. In this way 
you will improve the vegetable races very greatly. He 
who takes the remnant of his field or garden, will be sure 
to have a deteriorated progeny next year as the natural 
reward of his folly. Search for seed corn amongst such 
stalks as produce two or more ears, and take the largest 
of them for seed. Truss them up and let them be sus- 
pended in some dry and airy place till you need to plant, 
next spring-—Boston Cult. 





Beauty or Mino. 

Women should remember that beauty has few charms 
but the inward one of the mind, and that a gracefulness 
in their manner is much more engaging than that of their 
persons; that meekness and modesty are the true ‘and 
lasting ornaments; for she that hath these is | qualified, 
as she ought to be, for the management of a family—for 
educating her children, for an affection for her husband— 
and for submitting to a prudent way of living. These are 
the only charms that render wives amiable, and give them 





too meagre a diet for . B. 
Mas. Jan. 16, 1826, N. E. Farmer. 


the best title to our respect. 
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“ue Puswapetruia Marker. 
To the Publisher of the American Farmer: 

I have heard it said by gentlemen who have travelled 
extensively in foreign parts, with habits to improve their 
opportunities of observation, that this, the Philadelphia 

larket, was the best in the world : and, with much more 

limited means of judgment, | have adopted their opinion. 
—By the bye, | have often reflected on the unprofitable 
manner in which most people pass their time, who are 
carried by curiosity or business, into strange cities. —The 
first thing, generally, is to pick up the paper of the day, 
and run the eye over it to see whatis the play, or mounte 
bank exhibition, or “raree show” for the night—and in at- 
tendance on those, too many spend both their money and 
time and then steam away to the next town, as wise as they 
came,as to the trade, resources,useful institutions, manufac- 
tures, arts, business, population and markets of the one they 
have left behind.—Scenes of frivolous amusements or 
haunts of dissipation, keep them up until a late hour at 
night—when, getting back to their hotel, down they sit to 
a heavy meat supper, top off with a heavy pull of cogniac 
or asherry cobler by way of night cap, and go to bed to 
be ridden by a night mare. 

How much more rational and pleasant to rise before the 
sun,and walk through the market, question the butchers, 
and have a chit chat with the pretty market women on 
the price of their commodities; and go back to your 
hotel with some addition of knowledge, and a keen ap- 
petite for your hot chop or beef steak, and nice omelet 
and black tea or coffee—such as you get, with every other 
nice thing in the best style as to quality and attendance, 
at Jones’ in Chesnut street. Such a turn did your sub- 
scriber take through the Philadelphia market this morning. 

On reaching it at the intersection of Sth street, | was 
not 8 little surprised to encounter, as it struck me, an old 
Maryland acquaintance—with his sleek sides, a bright eye, 
and a due degree of abdominal protuberance—Hie! said 
I, my good fellow, when and how did you gethere? The 
answer. was, along with you sir, yesterday, in the cars 
from Baltimore—Tliey caught me at Rock Hall, in Kent 
county,—to keep me alive, they froze me to death, pack- 
ed me up in ice, and sent me here to be devoured this day 
at some rascally whig’s dinner in honor of Kent’s election. 
Sir, to be plain, the first thing I stumbled upon (to shew you 
the enterprize of the -caterers for this market) was a cart 
load of fresh fish from Baltimore, and of fish and lobsters 
from May ; two points, two hundred miles distant 
from each other! There hung by the gills, a Chesapeake 
bay rock fish, thirty inches long, and as fresh as need be 
—price $1. Perch 37} cents a bunch. Lobsters 10 cts. 
a pound. They bring from Long Branch in a day and 
night—100 miles—in a two horse wagon 1200 pounds of 
fish and lobsters packed in ice. These wagons are lined 
swith clean straw fastened perpendicularly and. very com- 
etly and closely to the sides of the wagon to preserve 
ice. Let me repeat that I was surprised at the extent to 

the Pile pian have already gotten to rely on 
imore for fish. {knew well that our canvass backs were 
flying this way on the rail road from the Susquehanna, 
but was not aware that the same conveyance was hook- 
ing up fish from Baltimore.—Well, as an advocate for free 
trade it.is not my province to complain; but if the land- 
holders along the waters of the Chesapeake do not com- 
bine and keep a bright look out, they will not have a fat 

cater left to bless selves in a few years.—Whereas, 
ey would arm and confederate for protection of their 
»s and their property, the fair sale to these men of 
rasa oysters would.in afew years constitute a 
e profitable than their terra firma and in for- 
an estimate of the value of their lands, their.oyster 
3 d more than counterbalance their unfounded 
tion for unbeulthiness.of locality. 
of this rail road—How prone we are to forget, in 
io resent advantages, the horrible annoyances 
ch we have but recently em en! compare 
the travelling between Baltimore and Philadelphia now 
with what it wes in midwinterbuta few years since ! who 
¥ vithouta Lenediction on the name of MattHew 
tarnunapnd hissmoriates(oragethis work mst er 
ereeied menmmess.of ther, public spirit and forecast. 
ond all; danger of rivalry, while the sacredness 
tracts is ma », ‘ofitable toust be this stoc 
peperemee ere. Chintmaursscomnented Dy thie tink, 
oz ; 


ket and add a few prices— 



























‘The only difficulty in the culture of these beans, is in the 


ed—quinces 50 cts. a peck or $2 a bushel—eggs 20 cts. 
a doz.; turnips, large white ones, 25 cts. a peck; snap 
beans the same; dium head cabbage 4 cts.; savoys 3 cts.; 
tomatoes 32 c.a peck.; green corn 10 c. dz.; cantaleups 64 
cts.; peppers, very la:ge, either red or green, for 10 cts. a 
doz.; sweet potatoes, sold by a nice cleanly dressed blue 
eve and sweet soft countenanced woman, “six pounds for 
125, or 25 cts. a peck”; crooked neck squa-h for 374 cts. 
weighing probably 20 pounds—this lady said to stew it 
a long time with very lit:le water. made the “sweetest ni- 
cest sauce” that could be—the use of it is one of the things 
we have yet to learn at the South. White cat fish skin’d, 
5 ina bunch for 124—this is a nice dish which you of- 
ten meet with on a Philadelphia breakfast table; tomatoes 
32 cts. a peck, best butter 31 cts. a pound, but very fine 
to be had for 25; veal for the hind quarter, or best cuts, 8 
cts., fore quarters 7 cts.; mutton 5 to 6 cts. for fore quar- 
ter, 7 to 8 for hind quarter; lard very pure and white 10 
cts.; beef, best pieces 16 cents! what has become of the 
Graziers’ monopoly! who are the monopolists now? In 
Baltimore, Turner told me yesterday the price was 10 
cents for the best pieces. The pork, fresh pork, the 
whitest, cleanest and most tender looking you ever beheld 
—such as we may suppose made the famous Spanish pork 
steak in the time of Gil Blas; they told me their pork was 
kept on plank floors and raised and fatted almost exclus- 
ively on the offal of their dairies—in this way, together 
with frequent washing and great care in cleaning it, they 
accounted for its snowy whiteness, in which nothing 
could excel it except the “lily of St. Leonard’s.” 

No class of people deserve more credit than the’ vic- 
tuallers and others who regularly attend the Philadelphia 
market for their personal cleanliness, and the nice style 
and strict regard to neatness. with which every thing is 
exhibited for sale in the market. 





Patma Cunisti. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


Sir,—Y ov will confer a particular favor on a friend and 
subscriber, by publishing at the earliest period in your 
useful paper (the American Farmer) the most approved 
mode for the cultivation of Palma Christi, and manner of 
preparing for manufacturing of the cold pressed oil (al Ri- 
cini) or Castor Oil, with a concise description of the ma- 
chinery. 


In answer to our correspondent, we subjoin the de- 
sired information in regard to a part of his inquiries, from 
old volumes of the American Farmer. With respect to the 
machinery used, we should be pleased to be favored with 
an answer from any one having the power to furnish it. 
As Dr. Muse, and Mr. W. Stabler, of this State, were 
formerly engaged (and perhaps are now) in the cultiva- 
tion of the Palma Christi, they may be enabled to give 
some additional information upon the subject. 


The culture of the Palma Christi, or the Castor Oil 
Bean, is very simple. It may be planted at the distance 
of two feet (two may be in a hill) in rows three feet a- 
part. Itdoes not require what farmers call much working. 
To keep the plant when it is small, free from weeds, with 
a small flat hill round itis sufficient. A light sandy loam, 
is the soil most congenial to its growth and bearing, al- 
though it may be cultivated with success in almost any 
soil tolerable fertile. It is believed it will prosper in any 
climate or situation where Indian corn can ‘be raised. I 
have seen but two kinds of this plant, although 1 believe 
there are. many. One is much larger than the other, and 
requires.a warmer soil and situation than the smaller kind. 
Both I believe possess the same medicinal properties. 


saving or gathering them—the outward coat.of the bean, 
as it dies, becomes elastic and flies off from the plants to a 
considerable distance, leaving the bean to drop on the 
ground. . The only method I know to prevent this, is to 
veut off the bunches from the plants when they are begin- 
ning to explode; to spread them on the floor of a clese 
reom; and after the bean and its shell have seperated, to 
clean the husks from the seeds:by a common wheat fan, 
-or riddlesand a draft of air. Z. Hottincswortn. 





There are several species of the Ricinus. The R. com- 
munis is the species used iv medicine. The red and the | 
blue stalked mentioned by Mr. Boardley are snaite 
no more than varieties; having the same leaf. Never- 
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theless the red is to be rejected, because it has an inhe- | 
rent acrimeny to the palate, so that it appears the instant! 


—_— 
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it is expressed like old oil. As to its being poisono 
it is no more so than the blue; for the shell of the seed 
of either will operate with alarming violence, both as ¢. 
metic and cathartic,—and it is but a few days since thata 
family in Baltimore experienced their violence from eat. 
ing about half a dozen seeds. From this locality of the 
active part it is more than probable that if the shell was 
seperated before expression, or boiling, that a bland oil 
would be produced of little or no medicinal Properties, 
(i. e. purgative.) It is equally probable, that in times of 
great scarcity of the article, that the shells left after ex. 
pression, (oil cake) would impregnate a quantity of sweet 
oil (olive oil) with the medicinal quality. Much dispute 
has existed as the best method of preparing the Castor 
Oil; some preferring the boiled, and others the expressed, 
If the two preparations are nicely conducted there can be 
no difference in the medicinal excellence. The boiled 
may be burned by continuing the process too long, and 
we believe that the plates of oil mills may be heated so 
as to produce an empyrheumatic flavor. But with the 
boiled, a portion of waier may be left, and if bottled in 
that condition and sent abroad, especially in hot climates, 
this water will become bilge water by the oil absorbin 
the oxygen, and the oil will be intolerable fora long time, 
but will at length lose this ill flavor by the escape of the 
hydrogen through the pores of the cork. This wasa 
secret known only toa few druggists. The expressed 
oil comes off with some pumice, and remains hazy «ith. 
out any disposition to settle, and from this circumstance 
it was objectionable. Not keeping so well, and contan- 
ing some of the more active particles, it was said to be 
more apt to puke though quite flavorless. But the manv- 
facturers now send it clear and fine, and it is generally 
preferred and universally prepared by expression in these 
United States. What methods the manufacturers use to 
clarify it we know not, but hope that no lead or pewter is 
used, which is sometimes done in the West Indies. A 
flannel of proper fineness made into a conical bag (Hy- 
procrates sieve) us used for jelly will do the business, 
though slowly, —and there can be no doubt but that it 
may be extracted by boiling and scumming the oil rising 
and the pumice mixing with the water. The best import- 
ed vil comes from Jamaica, Nevis and St. Kitts. Dr, 
Simmons’ method 1s pursued in this latter place, from in- 
formation direct from the place, and it is mostly prepared 
there by the blacks. The oil from St. Doimingo is ge- 
nerally indifferent or bad, having the bilge water on it. 
It is made near Calcutta in quantity and sold for little 
more than the value of the jar that contains it, say 75 cts. 
for three gallons, but it is not good and is generally very 
thin and hazy. A gentleman from the West Indies in- 
formed us that Castor Oil of 7 to 10 years sold very high 
in some of the islands, but for why he could not tell ;— 
perhaps if then well flavored it was a mark of great purity. 
A coop ExaMP Le. 
Extract from a letter to the Editor of the American Fare 
mer, dated Columbus, Miss. Aug. 26. 

Sir,—I have formed a pretty tolerable strong resolu- 
tinn to aid this fall in trying to get up an agricultural so- 
ciety in our county, and if that succeeds as [ think it will, 
I intend to make an effort to give your paper a more ge- 
neral circulation in these parts. I will try to procure 
twenty-five subscribers including those already sent on. 
If I get more } will not complain,—if less, you must not. 
Let that be as it may the effort shall be made, and the time 
is delayed in order to ‘strike when the iron is hot,’ for 
you must know we hot headed southerners prefer taking 
things by storm, or perhaps as paddy said of the frog, ‘by 
yerks and jerks,’ so it is, this is our way of doing things, 
and it is useless for the ‘land of steady habits’ to com- 
plain about it, for heaven only knows when the thing will 
be cured. : 

The crops in this section of the country are very fine, 
—the corn in reality and the cotton in appearance. The 
cotton though quite as large in the weed as it was last 
year, is thought to be fully two weeks later in maturing, 
and two weeks delay in ‘making itself’ is exceedingly 
important and injurious. The abundance therefore, of 
the present crop, I conceive entirely depends upon a late 
frost. If we have early frost the crop will be far short. 
of what it was last year,—if a late frost it may be nearly 
as good, but cannot equal it. Corn we think may be 
bought at twenty-five cents per bushel; it has been sel- 
ling for several years past-at $1 to $14 per bushel. 

Mississippi is a great country,as much as she has been 
damned ‘from Dan to Bersheba.? We have much land 
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that cannot be benefitted by manuring—the rich soil from 
two to ten feet deep as black as the ace of spades. The 
same bands that make a crop with our slovenly cultiva- 
tion, cannot gather it inseason. What better do we need ; 
and J am persuaded it isas fine grass land as can be found 
in the same latitude in the United States. 





The editor, sincerely desirous of obliging his corres- 

ndent in the most efficient manner, thinks it best to 
publish his queries, answers to which we hope will he giv- 
en by practial men, would be most gladly received, and 
would be of extensive public utility : 

«Being young and quite inexperienced in farming, (ha- 
ving just commenced the business this vear,) I became a 
subscriber to the American Farmer, in order that I might 

in information from the experience of others, as offered 
to the public through the medium of its (the Farmer’s) 


8. 
T Observing the interest you seem to take in the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, especially on agricultural sub- 
jects, I take the liberty of asking your advice on a few 
subjects, on which I desire information, They are— 

«], At what season of the year would you advise the 
sowing of Lucerne seed? and what quantity of seed per 

cre? 

: “2d. What seasons of the year for sowing orchard 
ss,and what quantity of seed peracre? — 
«3d. Will clover do well if sowed to itself, or is it 

best to sow it, with a growing crop of wheat? I mean 
by this, whether clover will do well alone, no other seed 
being sowed on the same ground; and also will Lucerne 
and Orchard grass, do well alone, or is it best to sow 
them with small grain ? 

« Your advice on these subjects will be thankfully re- 
ceived by one who wishes well to you and the Ameri- 
can Farmer.” 

Our correspondent is referred to No. 38, vol. 1, p. 298, 
of the American Farmer of 12th February, 1840, for an 
answer to his first query relative to Lucerne—also page 


10 of said volume. 





Mr. Maxcy—We gave in our last an account of the 
proceedings, in part, at the great Agricultural Fair in En- 
gland, including the remarks of our minister to that court, 
Mr. Stevenson—We now present the toast given in honor 
of a distinguished son of Maryland, the Hon. V. Maxcy, 
Minister to Belgium, with his reply thereto : 

On the first day a large number dined in the magnifi- 
cent hall of Trinity College. A great number of noble- 
men were present who took a deep interest in agriculture, 
and. there were many distinguished guests, among whom 
was the Hon. Mr. Maxcy, the American Ambassador at 
the Court of Brussels. 

The Duke of Ricamonp proposed “The health of 
Mr. Maxey, the Minister of the United States to the 
Court of Belgium.” Jt was the wish and endeavor of that 
gentleman, who then honored them with his presence, to 
seek and obtain information on all subjects like that which 
called them together, the object of which was the pros- 
perity ofthe human race. The country he represented in 
days gone by wasa province of England. It was now 
an independent nation. They had been at war, and now 
they were in peaceful relation to each other, united by 
kindred sympathies and interests. (Cheers.) Peace was 
dear to the heart of the farmer; in pursuing his interests 
he promoted the dearest interests of his country, and these 
he pursued without wishing for or requiring the inferior- 
ity or the ruin of others. His Grace expressed a hope 
that we should long live in peace and the cultivation of 
good will with a people who had sprung from Great Bri- 
tain, and of whom she might be justly proud.” 

“Mr. Maxcy was received with great cheering —He 
said he felt that it would be the highest presumption 
should he take to himself that honor, which in proposing 
his uame to that assembly, he-considered was meant for 
the country of which he was a native. Individually he 
felt the highest pleasure in being present at a meeting as- 
sembled for the furtherance of the objects which they. 
had in view ; and he also thought it na slight honor to be 
there the representative of a country which was hound 
with them by. the mutual wish to eatend the interests of 
agriculture. His country deserved the esteem of the so- 


because they were thedescendants,—children of England, 
who had turned a savage and desolate wilderness into a 
civilized nation,and had vindicated their claim to be 
ranked among those benefactors to the human race, of 
which England held the highest place. The objects of 
that society were to promote the greatest interest of the 
country. Agriculture was the greatest instrument for the 
diffusion of the blessings of civilization; and though En- 
gland was the greatest nation on the earth for commerce 
and manufactures, her Agriculture formed her. greatest 
glory. (Loud cheers.) It might justly be said that science 
and literature adorned the Corinthian capital of her glory, 
that commerce and manufactures polished the shalt, but 
agriculture formed the solid basis which supported the 
whole. (Loud cheers.) How important a part of the 
population of this country the agriculturists formed might 
be ascertained from the fact, that the returns of the in- 
come tax furnished, two thirds of that tax were paid by 
them. Still nobler purposes were carried under its influ- 
ence. Civilization was promoted. The welfare, both 
moral and physical, of the people enlarged, and that force 
of mind without which all other advantages were noth- 
ing, increased. He would repeat how much he was _ in- 
debted to those who had procured him the pleasure of be- 
ing present that day, and the high sense he entertained of 
the honor done him by the noble Duke, to whom he 
begged leave personally to express his acknowledgments. 
He could only conclude, with the hope that two countries 
so nearly connected in sympathy, might ever continue in 
the exchange of a contest of which should do the other 
the greatest good, and again never recur to that where the 
object was to do each other the greatest harm. Might 
peace and good will reign betwixt them, and might they 
be united in feeling, in happiness, and in glory. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The second day was considered the great day of the 
meeting, and in the morning there was constant arrivals 
in town from every quarter, each entrance being crowded 
by every description of vehicle. Shortly after the Show 
Yard was opened a great number of persons were within 
the area inspecting the finest and most extensive exhibi- 
tion of cattle, implements, &c. ever collected within a 
given space. During the day, which was a fine-one, the 
Yard was crowded, and the ladies formed.no inconsider- 
able part of the assemblage. 

There were exhibited tine specimens of grain,seed, roots 
and vegetables. A full collection of meadow and pasture 
grass seeds, and dried specimens. Among which wasa 
specimen of fine clover, full of foliage and of quick growth, 
from seeds found in wool from South America. 

In the auction sale of stock, bulls were sold as high as 
70 and 80 guineas; and cows, heifers and calves, were 
generally sold from 20 to 50 guineas each. 





From the Farmer’s Advocate. 
Improvine Lanp. 

Notwithstanding the exhausted cundition to which large 
portions of land in the United States are reduced, we have 
no doubt that the time is coming, when every acre will 
be again brought into successful cultivation. The prac- 
tice has invariably been adopted by every country,both in 
Europe and America, while enjoying in abundance the 
means of preserving the fertility of the soil, to pursue an 
exhausting course of culture, until productiveness, and 
with it the means of its preservation in a great measure 
becomes destroyed, and the inhabitants :educed to a 
choice between two alternatives ; either by a laborious and 
expensive process, to reclaim their lands or submit to ac- 
tual starvation. ‘Then, and not till then, the work of ren- 
ovation usually commences. How much would it have 
been to the interest of the present inhabitants, had our 
forefathers adopted a judicious system of culture! [ow 
greatly would the interest of the next generation be pro- 
moted, was the work of reform now universally com- 
menced! But in this cause the guilt incurred by the pres- 
ent generation is certainly much more reprehensible than 
that of our forefathers. There was.a tine when they 
were in some measure excusible ; but now, m our day, 
light is so abundant and so extensively diffused, that ig- 
norance can no longer be plead, even as the faintest sha- 
cow of justification. The possibility of not.only preserv- 
ing the productiveness of land, butalso of recoveriug-sueh 
as has been exhausted by bad tillage, has been so repeat- 
ecly preved, and the various means that have beep em~ 
ployed so often recorded, and so extensively published 





ciety, not merely because her institutions, language, laws, 
and customs were those of England, but more sepecially 


—-- 


duced his circumstances may be, might avail himself of 
the improvements that are being made in agriculture 
throughout the country. 
Some perhaps may persuade themselves that they are 
not able to afford the means necessary to improve their 
land, but this is altogether a delusion. Any person capa- 
ble ‘of directing, and that has the ‘means necessarily em- 
ployed in the operations of a farm, is atthe same time ia 
possession of the means for improving it, - That a large 
capital may greatly facilitate the improvement uf worn- 
out land is readily admitted ; but that it is absolutely in- 
dispensable is a false impression. In confirmation of 
which, various instances might be cited, in which Jand 
considered entirely worthless, has been reclaimed and 
brought into a hight state of productiveness, merely by the 
simple process of turning under green crops, without the 
application of a particle of ordinary manure. We will 
here introduce one or two very plain cases, showing the 
facility with which land may be improved ; which we 
find detailed in a letter written back by a gentleman just re- 
turned to Philadelphia, from a recent visit to his friends 
in North Carolina, to whom we are indebted for its peru- 
sal. We give them in the writer’s own language. 
Philadelphia, 3rd month 18th, 1840. 
Dear Friend. Soon after our return, I applied to 
a friend who has the reputation of being a skilful agricul- 
turist, for his advice as relates to the best method of pro- 
ceeding under your circumstances—his reply is now be- 
fore me, and [ know no better plan than to copy his let- 
ter: he says— 
“My farm having been in a high state of improvement 
for many years past, | have not done any thing in the way 
of improving land by green mannres, having a full supply 
from my barnyard for all my wants; I can however say, 
when the latter cannot be had to sufficient extent, and 
where lime or marl is not to be obtained but at too great 
a cost, ] would look as my chief dependence, to green 
crops, and from the experience I have had, would give a 
preference to corn for that purpase, sown broad cast, say 
1 1-2 to 2 bushels to the acre, not only on account of the 
greater quantity of saccharine matter contained in the corr 
stalks, but also on account of the greater produce to the 
acre, and the facility of covering it with the plough. f 
have, myself, made but one experiment with green ma- 
nure alone, being generally in the practice of iming pre- 
vious to sowing the grain,—in that instance | pursued the 
following course : about the 15th of the 5th month, af- 
ter corn planting, I prepared the ground, and sowed 1 1-2 
bushels of corn per acre, harrowed it in lengthwise—then 
across ; the grain was well covered, I should however 
prefer covering with the plough lightly, when it can be 
done, and harrowed once to level the ground ; and there: 
was no rain for several weeks, sufficient to cause the grain 
to vegetate, not more than about one third came up, in 





what there was’! had ploughed in when im tassel, as deep 
as I could, having first rolled it down with a heavy roll- 
er; after ploughing it in it was again rolled, and so lef 
until seeding time, when the wheat was sown broadcast 
& harrowed in ; the land in this case was poor, yet a good 
crop of wheat was eut from it. 

I] have known several experiments made in my neigh- 
borhood, similar. to the above, and always with good suc- 
cess. I will mention one case directly to the point; a 
near relation of mine had some poor land on his farmy 
that he said he could do nothing with: it was a light 
sandy soil ; ] proposed to him to fence off about five acres,- 
and try the experiment of improving it by green manure 
alone ; he laughed at the idea, but at my particular request 
submitted ; the result was as follows : the first seed sowr 
was Oats, which grew to the height of 3 inches on an ay~ 
erage ; these were ploughed in, and again sowed in oats; 
this crop was about doubled ; the 2nd year, again sowed 
oats in the spring—crop pretty good,—ploughed it in an@ 
sowed Buckwheat, produced a fine erop which he cut j 
then ploughed the ground—sowed with wheat and cut. a 
fine crop. My wish was, that he should have continued’ 
the experiment for 5 years without eropping, bat the im- 
provement was so great, that the temptation to crop could 
not be resisted beyond the 2 years. 1 am deeidedly of 
the epinier that poor ground can be made good, by green 
maawre only; bat to do this the cropping mest be lighty 
assisted by manure made from the grasses produced ; ¥ 
would prefer the Dation or northern corn for sowing, as: 
it snckers more than any other, and ripens earlier; of 





through the medium of agricultural journals, and they fur- 
ished at such low prices, that every farmer, however re- 


which would give it more time to decompose.” > 


consequence I considered it pretty much ofa failures” 


ca 


course would, admit of its being ploughed in sooneg» 
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. The foregoing quotation gives the recommendation of 
my friend which | am fally prepared to subscribe to. I 
may now say that I feel a lively interest for the promotion 
ofthe pecuniary advancement of my friends in North 
Carolina, as | am very much inclined to believe, that im- 
portant consequences are dependent thereon. 

Joun Exxiort. 

From the particulars detailed in the foregoing extract, 
it would seem that the lot of ground on which the latter 

iment was made, was of the poorest sort, as we think 
that lots of ground susceptible of cultivation incapable of 
producing oats to the height of three inches on an average, 
very scarce ; and yet in less than two years, without 
any manure except what was given by ploughing under 
three crops of oats, and two of them very small, the land 
was so much improved as to be capable of producing 
good crops. These results with many others on record 
of ‘similar nature, fully confirms us in an opinion that we 
have long entertained, and occasianally tried to create in 
others:—that the improvement of land, is not so diflicult 
as is generally supposed. One grand means in preserving 
fertility, and one that must be resorted to before any per- 
manent improvement can be effected is a deeper tilth. The 
strong prejudice against this essential operation has great- 
ly ‘hastened the distruction of much valuable land in N. 
Carolina. ‘This prejudice against deep culture, was prob- 
ably caused in a great measure by the opinion, that the 
earth immediately below the usual stratum of dark soil, 
oceasioned by the decomposition of various materials, 
and which had for ages been accumulating on the surface, 
was entirely void of fertilizing properties, the fallacy of 
which, as a general rule, has been sufficiently proved in 
numerous instances. ‘The experiment has been so often 
and successfully made, that the matter is now reduced to 
&@ certainty, that subsoils do contain productive properties 
in r+ paar or less degree; and in some cases after being 
raised and exposed to the meliorating influence of the at- 
mosphere, and'then incorporated with the surface soil, 
proves to be highly productive. 

We have no doubt that in connexion with deep culture, 
the most economical plan of improving land where a de- 
ficiency of barn-yard or stable manure exists, is, by means 
of ‘green crops of some sort. Various kinds have been 
employed with good success,—such as corn sown broad- 
cast, clover, rye, oats, buckwheat, peas, &e. Clover has 

ly been the most resorted to; and where land is in 

eart sufficient 10 produce it advantageously, there is per- 
haps nothing better suited to the purpose. But it some- 
times happens that improvement is delayed, until the soil 
becomes so reduced that clover cannot be grown to ad- 
vantage.* In this case oats, buckwheat or peas sown 
broadcast, might be resorted to, being products that re- 
quire less stimulus to ensure their growth, than clover ; 
\ these, two crops may be employed in one season. 
if to be had, even a smal] quantity of barn-yard or 
manure, scattered and immediately ploughed under 
th them, would materially assist in stimulating the suc- 
eveding crop, and thus render it more valuable, either for 
carrying, or returning as a dressing to the soil. This, in 
ourestimation, is one of the most economical ways when 
convenient of applying manure. And would our farmers 
the practice of ploughing in about two of some of 

the before mentioned crops, and with them as much other 
manure, as might conveniently be obtained, during each 
ion, whieh should beso arranged as to occupy at 
least five or six years, their lands would continually im- 
prove, while yielding a crop of grain or grass every year. 










Sederreat Peacues. 

The fruits which grow readily in the open air of this 
latitude, are a healthy food when not taken in excess— 
an t luxury easily and cheaply obtained, and we 

it-we have an irresistable propensity to scold the far- 
met who has not a desirable variety, or is not endeavor- 
i cm it: Itis not only easy to grow these 
freon; it-costs no more care orexpense to cultivate 
the best. 

We are now in the midst of the peach season—the 
ee planting the seed of this delicious 
fivit; atits season, every body's “favorite.” Our climate, 
soilyand the cultivators—no it is no cu/tivalion—the 
pglect;. most of all the latter, make the peach- 

dived plant. with us. Trees which were 
planted soon after the opening of the country, retained life 
and produced than those which have followed 
them. We is fact frequently stated, but we 
do not pretend to account for it 


The worm which attacks this trce is perhaps the most 
destructive enemy it has to contend with. But the ne- 
glect of the cultivator is blameable for this to a great ex- 
tent—for a little extra attentiun will destroy the insect. 
Atthe close of summer it may be destroyed in its cocoon, 
to be found about the roots of the tree, and in the spring 
it will be easily detected in the form ofa worm engaged 
at its destructive operations in the crown of the root, 
whence they must be removed with a knife or wire. The 
admission of a small herd of busy pigs into the orchard 
to eat up the decaying fruit that falls, would destroy many 
of the worms. To keep up the annual supply of this 
fruit, a good plan is to plant a few seed every season. 
The trees should be budded at the proper age and season. 
This may be done in the nursery, whence the trees should 
be transplanted to the orchard. The labor ofa day or 
two at most each year in budding, planting and transplant- 
ing would suffice to keep up an orchard abundantly large 
for the supply of any farm. 

Whilst in this neighborhood of subjects we will take 
the opportunity to thank our friends, Col. Dunuan and 
Dr. Martin, for the grateful remembrance with which 
they have favored us in a present from their gardens. We 
have great faith in the power of woman in such matters ; 
and if we had the ability, we would send a basket of fruit 
from Col. D.’s and Dr. M.’s pears, and Col. Sanders’s 
peaches, to the wives of a few of the most flagrant sinners 
in this matter of ‘no fruit? and ‘bad fruit,’ with a confident 
expectation of their reform. 

We select below, some directions for the cultivation of 
the peach, with the hope they may be of service. 

Ist. We gather the stones in the fall, which we bury 
about an inch under the ground, (high and early ground 
is preferred, as the pits will sprout earlier in the spring,) 
spreading them singly, butas closely as you can, in or- 
der that the frost may have its full effect upon them! 
The best time for putting them in the ground is the last 
of October; but any time in October or November will 
do. 

2d. Preparing the ground for the young trees. Select 
a rich and middling dry piece of ground, which if very 
rich, will do without manuring, but if not, manuring is 
indispensable. Short and old manure is the best, and if 
some rich dirt be mixed therewith, I think all the better. 
The manure should be spread along the furrows, which 
should be made with a plough four feet apart. [f any 
other manure be added after, | would recommend lime or 
ashes. The ground should be ploughed and harrowed 
well in the first place. 

3d. Transplanting. This should he done as soon as 
the pits begin to sprout in the spring, by dropping them 
in the rows already prepared for them, about 8 or 9 inch- 
es apart, and covered about an inch or more deep. Some 
nurserymen let young sprouts grow 6 or 8 inches high 
before they transplant them, but the former way I think 
the best. The young trees should be ploughed and hoed 
as often as necessary, in order to keep them free from 
weeds and grass, say 3 to 4 times each, the last just be- 
fore budding, and notafterwards that season. 

4th. Budding. Select from the healthiest trees the sci- 
ons of the kinds you wish to propagate, cut off the leaves 
and keep them in water, at least the butt ends, (these 
buds which have three leaves on are the best.) They 
may be kept in this manner 3 or 4 days. Then take the 
scion in your left hand, holding the butt end downwards, 
enter your knife about half an inch below the bud and cut 
upwards about a quarter of an inch above the bud, taking 
the wood with in, and then cut across the twig deep e- 
nough for the bud to come off; then with the point of your 
knife take out the wood from the bud; then make a trans- 
verse cut in the stock to be budded, about 3 or 4 inches 
above the ground, (first trimming off the leaves and limbs 
about six inches above the ground ;) from the middle of 
this eut make aslit about half an inch downwards, then 
with the point of your knife open the bark on each = side 
of the slit, by the transverse cut; enter the lower end of the 
bad therein, bearing it down with your thumb and finger, 
till the top side of the bud comes just below the first 
transverse cut, then with bark or yarn wind above and be- 
low the bud, in order to keep it close to the wood. In 12 
or 14 days the bandages may be removed. The time of 
badding may be from the 20th of Aurgust to the 20th of 
September, perhaps later sometimes. Ju the following 
spring, when the buds grow 3 or 4 inches long, the old 
stock should be cut off aboutan inch above the bud. In 
the following fall or spring you may set out your orchard, 





putting the trees about 20 feet apart. The ground should 











be rich and dry, not springy. Manuring is indispensable, 


unless the ground be very rich. Corn or potatoes ina 
be planted among the trees, with benefit to them for 3 » A 
4 years.— Kentucky Far. 





On tHe use or Pic Manure IN PROMOTING THE 
GrowrTu oF AppLe anv Fruit Trees. 
é Sir,—I noticed in your last number a paragraph giv. 
ing an account of a new mode to promote the growth of 
trees, now in operation at Welbeck, an estate of the Duke 
of Portland, by confining pigs in pens under them. 

As far as I know, its use may be new as regards forest 
trees, but I have known this method in use about thirty 
years in Kent, to promote the growth of the apple tree, 
and render it more productive. ‘The method originated 
in consequence of observing those orchards adjoining the 
farm-steds where the pigs constantly grazed, to be much 
more productive, and yielding finer fruit than those or. 
chards where the grass was mown, or even those where 
the soil was tilled, and also supposed to be less subject 
to blight. For this purpose movable styes are placed on 
wheels and the pens regularly moved, as in folding sheep, 
The manure is powerful, and rendered more or less so ac- 
cording to the nature of the food made use of. This meth. 
od is generally practised in the winter season, and its ef. 
ect are conspicuous in the spring, for the trees generally 
present a vigorous and healthy appearance, and, its effect 
on the soil is equally powerful. In fact, it may be ren. 
dered too powerful for the trees. It is best used with 
moderation, and occasionally repeated ; but after all, its 
effects are not so uniform and lasting, as those orchards 
in which, as before observed, swine constantly graze and 
are fed. I remain, sir, respectfully yours, 

Mark Lane Express. Tuomas Joy. 





Buicut In Pear Trees. 

Mr. Lucius Cary, of Minot, Me. informs that he is con- 
fident that the blight in pear trees is occasioned by a worm 
that perforates the bark of the roots and thus robs the tree 
of its sap. It may generally be found within two feet of 
the trunk of the tree. Apparently the worms only eat 
through the bark, and this is done in numerous places. 

These worms are about an inch long, one fourth of an 
inch in diameter in the middle, and tapering at each end. 
They are brown or almost black.—They commence op- 
erations immediately after the trees bloom. In several 
cases when his trees have been blighted, Mr. C. has exain- 
ined and found these worms, and from the bark of the 
roots being perforated so thickly by them, it was evilent 
that they had caused the injury. 

Remedy.—Dig off the turf and puta peck of strong 
wood ashes around a tree of a good size. Lime answers 
the same purpose. In this way blighted trees have re- 
vived, though the blighted part revived not, of course. 
This remedy should be used as a preventative. 

We should be pleased to have the opinion of skilful 
horticulturists on this subject.— Vankee Farmer. 





“So Mucu ror”—BERKSHIRES. 

Frienp Tucker,—You have probably judged from 
the tenor of some of my former communications, that we 
we were cursed in this part of the country, with a species 
of wild animals, called hogs ; and also of my intention to 
take some steps to convince my fellow citizens, that they 
were entirely mistaken in the article. I am happy to state 
to you, that | have been eminently successful. The wit- 
nesses which I have introduced to prove my case, have, 
by a speaking, though dumb eloquence, convinced the 
most sceptical, 

In short, I received afew days since from A. B. Allen, 
Esq., of Buffalo, the first pair of Berkshire pigs ever seen 
in this country ; and had J introduced an African lion, [ 
verily believe it would not have excited more curiosity. 
They had been visited by hundreds, who had read the 
description and ,seen the picture of them, every one of 
whom believed it to be an overwrought description and 
picture; and every one of whom is now convinced, that 
“the half had not heen told them.” Were the pair that I 
have as prolifie as a swarm of bees, | have already had 
more applications for pigs than J could supply. 

This, sir, is the benefit of demonstrating to the eves of 
the people the advantages of improvement in agriculture, 
in stock and implements of husbandry. This is one of 
the fruits of agricultural journals. Whata lesson may 
every day be learned by examining these fruits. It is @ 
lesson that should teach every philanthropic mind, how 


:mueh good he may do his country by a little exertion to 
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extend the reading of such journals, by the easy method 
which I have several times pointed out before. 

And it is a positive duty that every friend to agricultu- 
ral improvement, owes to himself and his country, to take 
immediate measures to introduce improved stock into his 
neighborhood. 

Let those that are now able, set the example, and those 
that are less able will surely follow. 

Weare all creatures of example ; influenced by the cir- 
evmstances with which we are surrounded ; and say what 

ou will about “rich and poor,” the poor look to the rich 
for example, and it is the positive duty of the rich to see 
that they have such example as American freemen onght 
to follow. Reader! | speak now directly to you! Mark 
the fearful responsibility that J fix upon you! Let not 
another day pass over your head till you inquire whether 
you are not able to extend the reading of an agricultural 
journal in your neighborhood. Js there not one poor 
hese who would willingly work a day or two for you, 
if you would procure the paperforhim? Are you not 
able to procure a pair of the improved breed of pigs, or 
some other stock, and introduce it into your neighbor- 
hood? You will soon see the leaven work ; and it will 
do your heart good, to see the smiles and hear the con- 
gratulatory expressions that will welcome your efforts in 
a good cause. 

Try itmy friend ; you never will curse the good advice 
of your old friend. Socosmn Rosinson. 

Lake C. H., Ia. July 7, 1840. Albany Cultivator. 





Pouttry.—“When,” says M. Bosc, “it is wished to 
have eggs during the cold season, even in the dead of 
winter, itis necessary to make the fowls roost over an 
oven, in a stable, in a shed where many cattle are kept, or 
to erect a stove in the fowl house on purpose. By such 
methods, the farmers of Auge have chickens fit for the ta- 
ble in the month of April,a period when they are only be- 
ginning to be hatched in the farms around Paris, although 
further to the south; it would be desirable that stoves in 
fowl houses were more commonly known near great 
towns, where luxury grudges no expense for the conve- 
nience of having fresh eggs.” It is worthy of remark, that 


the Irish peasantry, whose poultry occupy at night a cor- 


ner of the cabin, along with the cow, the pig, and the fam- 
ily, frequently lay very early, in consequence of the 
warmth of their night quarters ; and there can be no doubt 
that this is the chief secret for having new laid eggs in 
winter, paying at the same time due attention to protect 
the hens from wet, and to have them young, or at least 
early in moulting—From the Poultry Yard, by Peter 
Boswell. 





Corron Cror—By the accounts from the interior of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, published in the New Orleans 
papers, there can be but little doubt that great injury has 
been done to the Cotton crop by the army worm, &c.— 
It is believed that the results will be a smaller crop than 
has been obtained for five years past. 





Bloating in Cattle—Where other means have failed 
tc reduce bloating or hoven in cattle, the volatile spirit of 
ammonia has frequently afforded almost immediate relicf, 
owing to its chemically decomposing the gas generated in 
the stomach. « The dose for a cow or an ox is a table 
spoonful ; a tea spoonful for a sheep, diluted with water, 
or other convenient liquid. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. : 

The steam-packet Britannia, at Boston on Friday, brings 
dates from England to the 4th inst. The great subject of in- 
terest continued to be “peace or war,” but there seemed to 
be more anxiety lest there should be some accidental conflict 
among the ficets in the Mediterranean than from any official 

romulgation of war. The English journals yet believe 

rance will not wage war for Mehemet Ali, and Lamartine 
and some other eminent French writers appears in the Paris 
journals, commenting severely upon the course of M, Thiers 
in separating France from England on this Eastern question. 
If the declarations of Louis Phillippe can be relied on, he 
will resist to the full extent a war, for in Boulogne he strong 
ly expressed himself in favor of concord between England 
and France. The Revue de Parissays that a note has been 
sent by the British Government to that of France, in effect 
“that the great question willbe adjourned for the present, and 
a Congress be held at Vienna for its adjustment.” 

Preparations are making by Turkey fora war. ‘Troops 
(8,000) had left Constantinople to form acamp. There is a 
serious revolt in the Tocat provinces. 


The weather continued good in England for the crops. 
Flour in bond is 31 to 32s. There is vo change ia cotton. 

Liverpool Sept. 4.—There is no change whatever in the 
Cotton market since the Ist inst. it remains quiet; but 
steady, and the sales abort 8,000 bales daily to consumers 
—no speculative demand, ‘The duty on wheat is this morn- 
ing reduced to 2s 8d per qr. and on flour to !s 74d per bbl.; 
but on the 11th inst. it is expected to advance again to 6s 8d 
and ‘4s. and soon afierto go much higher. The accounts 
from the country respecting the crops and the harvest con- 
tinue favorable generally speaking, and the corn markets very 
= Flour in bond 31sa32s. and duty paid 33sa33s 6d peer 

Amsterdam, Aug. 25.—In cotton no alteration whatever 
has taken place, but its value continues unaltered. The same 
may be said respecting Tobacco. 

The New York Express of Saturday, 2 P. M. says:—The 
news by the Britannia, is three days later from Liverpool, 
two from London, and one and a half from Paris. The com- 
mercial news from the fcrmer is considered more unfavorable 
for both cotton and flour, and the consequence has been that 
the operations here in cotton are suspended, and Flour is 6d 
lower. Private letters from the best sources from Paris assert 
that a war with England is not only expected but desired, 
and that there is great activity in preparing forthe event. It 
is considered there that hostilities would secure mure firmly 
the Throne of Louis Phillippe. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Famity Marxet—Centre Market, Baltimore, Sep. 19. 
Butter, print, Ib. 31237 ‘Beef, best pieces, 9alO 
do. roll, 2225! ** coarse 5a6, corn'’d, 7a8 


Corn, roasting-ears, doz. 12! “ dried ‘12; tongues ea. 62 
Chickens, doz. $2%a3 Potatoes, peck, 15 
Ducks, pair, 50 Beans, do 12a15 
Peaches peck, 35a50 ‘Vomatoes, do 25 
Apples, do. 124 Water melons, ea. _ 
Eggs, doz 14a16 Canteloupes, ea. 
Veal, Ib. 6a8 Cabhages head, 64 
Mutton, si 8 Beets bunch 6# 
Sausages, ° 124 Cimblins doz. 6 
Lard, - 12 Cucumbers 100 = 25 
Pork, fresh, - 9a!10 Herrings do 10 
Bacon, hams 12, shoul. 10a12 Mackerel each 6a8 

* middlings, Yall Honey ~~ 2 


Hickory Wood, cord $5 25a5 50, oak 3.7524 00, pine 275 
a3.00; Coal, anth. ton, 7, do broken 8; Timothy Hay $13al8 
Cattle.—The number of Beef Catle offered on Monday 
only reached about 350 head. There was an active demand 
and some improvement took place in the city butchers at $3 
a $3,50, live weight, which is equal to $6 a $7 per 100 Ibs. 
nett. These prices show an advance of 5010 75 cents per 
100 Ibs. on last week's sales. Live Hogs are more plent 
and have declineda shade. Sales have been made this soak 
r* $6,25, which is the price at which they are offered at to- 
ay. 
Cloverseed.—Some parcels of new have reached this mar- 
ket, which is selling from stores at $7 per bushel. 


Timothy seed.—New Timothy seed comes into market 
slowly and is scarce. We quote the store price at $3 to $3 50 
per bushel. 


Ag seed.—Sells from wagons at $1, and from stores at 
$1,128. 
Molasses.—At auction on Tuesday 131 hhds. Matanzas 
Molasses were sold at 20a234; and 14 bhds. ditto at 27 ets. 
Plaster.—Sales of several cargoes at $3,25. We quote 
$3,124 a $3.25 as in quality. ; 
Provisions—But few transactions have taken place in either 
Beef or Pork this week, and prices remain without change. 
Sugars—The stock is light and prices have an upward ten. 
dency. At auction on Tuesday, 197 hhds. Porto Rico, car- 
go of schr. Frances Jane, were offered, but only 100 hhids. 
were sold at $7,90 a $8,35, the balance being withdrawn for 
better prices. At the same time 50 hhds. Porto Rico were 
sold at $8 a $8,15. 
- Toubacco.—The demand for Maryland lobacco continues 
steady, and the article meets with ready sale. There are not, 
however, so many buyers as hefore, and the aggregate a- 
mount of sales somewhat less. Former prices are fully sus- 
tained, and in some instances an advance is paid on lots suit- 
able for particular purposes. We quote as before, viz. infe- 
rior and common $4a$5; middling to good $5a7 ; good $7a8, 
and fine $8a13. Ohio continues in brisk demand, and al- 
though we do not alter our quotations, prices are considered a 
litle better. We quote inferior and common at $4a4,50; Mid- 
dling $5; Good $5,50a$6,50 ; fine red $7a98 ; ditto Wrappery 
$8a $12; and fine yellow at ¢7,50 a $10. A very superior 
hogshead of Ohio was sold this week at $15; being we he- 
lieve the highest rates obtained this season. The inspections 
of the week are 954 hhds. Maryland : 284 hhds. Ohio; 5: 
hhds, Virginia; and t hhd. Kentucky—total 1244 hbds. 
Flour.—In Howard sireet four there have been but few 
transactions to-day, and these only to a small extent, Hol- 
ders are still asking $5,25 for good common brands. Buyers 
have offered to operate preity freely to day at $5,12%, and we 





are advised of one sale of a parcel of fresh ground made of 


old wheat at that price. Other sales have been made at $5,- | §2 


18%. Holders are generally firm, however, at $5,25. ‘I'he 
receipt price continues at 95. 

We hear of no transactions in City Mills Floor—holders 
ask A wea a $5,25. There is no Susquehanna Fiour ia 
aarket, 

Grain.— We quote fair to very good Md. red Wheats to- 
day at 87 a 100 cents, and prime parcels at 161 a 102. cents. 
One lot of extra prime red was sold to-day at 105 cents, A. 
sale of fair Susquehanna wheat to-day at 103 ‘cents, and a 
parcel of prime at 106 cts. 

Sales of white corn at 52 a 53 cents, and of yellow at 56 
cents. A parcel of Pennsylvania yellow was sold at 57 cis. 

We note a sale of 6000 bushels prime North River (N. Y.) 
Rye at 65 cents. 

Sales of Oats at 26a 27 cents.—Amer. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 19.—Vhe export demand for Cotton 
has been small, but manufacturers continue to buy at last 
prices. The stock is rather increasing. Cleared this week 
40 bales. The intelligence from England to the Ist.inst. is 
considered favcrable for their crops generally, but of wheat it 
is probable there will be a deficiency, and that a moderate 
demand will exist throughout the year for supplies from this 
country at about the present rates. Sales of Flour early in 
the week were made at $54, but subsequently about 2000 
bbls have been sold at $5,25, at which it is now firm. But 
little doing in Wheat for export this week; moderate sales of 
Pa. red at $1.06a1,10 per bushel; light Delaware at 99al ,02; 
Rye 63c; yellow Corn has advanced to 59¢; white 55a56c 
—the receipts scarcely equal to the demand, principally foe 
the Eastern market. bats in fair request at 36c per bushel, 
afloat. . 5000 pigs hard Missouri Lead taken at 5ic; the 
very light stock on hand of first aualey is held firmly at 5ic 
perlb. ‘Tar, Pitch and Rosin are dull at the low prices ru- 
ling for some weeks; sales of Spirits of ‘Turpentine at 28a30 
ets per gallon. Plaster is very low and dull, with large sup- 
plies—cargo price $2,50 pertun. Bacon and Pork is on the 
rise; sales of Mess Pork made at $17,50, now held at $18; 
Hams Ilal3e per Ib; Sides 94a10c; Shoulders 7a8c; Lard 
No. 1, Ilal2c. The receipts are very light, and little more 
will be received from the West this seeson. But litle Rice 
in the market, which we quote at 4a4ic. Importers have 
but little Sugar of any kind on hand; the sales made have 
been at full prices, and sales from second hands made at ad 
advance on late prices. Tobacco has been very quiet, but 
holders are firm in their view ; no export demand this week; 
manufactured is in fair demand for the eity and country trade. 
The sales of Wool to manufacturers are to some extent, but 
without any improvement on our late quotations. The re- 
ceipts now froni the country are falling off. The Cattle mar- 
ket is well supplied, and prices stationary. Arrived, 645 
head fat cattle, nearly all sold at $5,50a6,50, and a few at $7. 
140 Cows and Calves at market, which were sold at $18a30; 
a few superior brought $35a38. 570 head of Hogs sold at 
$5254. Large supply of Sheep; sales at $! .50a$3,25 primie. 

New Orleans, Sept. 12 —Louisiana and Mississippi Cot- 
ton; middling 82294; fair 94a10; good fair 108; good and 
fine 1}4a12.- Sugar remains firmat from 6 to Ze. Molasses 
well maintained at last quotations uf 20c per gallon. Incon- 
sequence of large recepis the Flour market is down and Su- 


drooping. 


At Lynchburg, Sept. 19th, the extreme prices of p sse ‘ 


Tobacco, $6012; inferior to common 6a6,50; common 
good 6,50a7,50 ; good to fine 7,50a9; good to fine manufac- 
turing 8a]2; no extra fine; lugs 3a5. 

Augusta, Sept 16. —Cotton—The business in this article 
the past week has been limited, but the demand has been good, 
and holders are asking higher rates. Our stock is light, and 
but little of thaton hand is on the market, On yesterday we 
received the first load of New Cotton from the plantation of 
Torner Clanton, Esq. in Columbia county. Seven of these 
bales were what may be termed fully fair to good fair ; this 
lot has gone into store unsold. We quote as the extremes of 
the market from 7 to 10 cemts—prime in square bales, readi- 
ly commands the latter price. 

Richmond, Sept. 19—Flour—Country is in demand 


good 
at $5 25; stock and receipts unusually light. City Mills: © 


sales at $6. Grain—Wheat, good to prime red,. 105a110cz 
good to prime white 110atl5c.; inferior wheat 75al00c. Corm 
424a45ce—dull sale. Oats 30c per bushel. Tobacco—Ia- 
spections and receipts are daily growing smaller; demand lim- 
ited, and prices a shade lower than at our fast report. 

Charleston,Sep. 19—Cotton—The operations for the week 
have been abowt 598 bags at 8 a FO cents. Rice—Owing to 
the very limited supply on sale, the transactions in this article 
have been light. ‘I'he sales have been at 3 3-8 a 3 5-8 cents. 
Grain—About 4800 bushels North Carolina Corn have been 
received since our last. We quote 55 a 58 cts, per bushel. 
— 4000 bushels Maryland Oats brought 29230 cents per 

ushel. 

Mexendria, Sept 18.—Flour—Sales of several hundred 
bbls wharf Flour at $5. Wheat—Sales of one cargo of white 
at 106 cts. Corn—Sales of one cargo of white at 50c, and 
one at E5c. 

Atthe Brighton Cauthe Market on 14th, beef cattle of first. 





quality $5.75a6; 2d.do. 5.25a5.50; 3d do. 4a5; sheep 1.12, te 


perfine can be bought ai $6, at which price the article ‘ ) 
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DEVON AND DURHAM BULLS. 

The subscriber has several fine Sulls for sale of the above breeds, 
geome of which were ex!ibited at the late Fair, which he is author- 
ised to sell on very low terms. A fine Durham boll will be sold a 

” bargain, the present owner having no farther use for him, and nut 
wishi to keep him over winter. 8. SANDS. 
se 2 


A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 


Is wanted by a German, who can produce good testimonials of 
his capacity, &c. Apply at the office of the American Farmer. 


~~ ROCK WHEAT, GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
Just received on consignment, 13 bushels genuite ROCK WHEAT 
which we offer fur sale at $2 per bushel. We have also just receiv- 
ed from the neighborhood of London a small parcel of genuine Lu- 
cerne seed,—a supply of Mangle Wurtzel and French or Silesia 
Bugar Beet,—also Cabbage seeds of all kinds, both early and late. 
A choice assortment of Peas, amonz which are Knight’s Marrow, 
Green !mperial, Magnumbooum, early Charlton, Blue Prussian,&c. 
and a full assortment of the most true und genuine GARDEN 
SEEDS, such as we have had the pleasure of supplying the neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore with these last 25 years. Our present stock 
of seeds are very superior. Orders from all parts of the U. States, 
with remittance, will be promptly attended to if addressed to 

SAML. AULT & SON, 

Corner of Calvert and Water streets, Baltimore. 
P. 8S. We have made arrangements with an eminent Seedsman 
in the neighborhood of London for a full supply of Mangle War'zel 
and French or Silesia Sugar Beet seed of first quality, which ena- 
bles us to sell the genuine article at 50 cts. per lb. S.A. & SON, 


_ se 23 3y* 
PATENT LIME SPREADERS. 

Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co., having purchased the exclusive priv- 
jlege of manufacturing the above machine in the city of Baltimore, 
are prepared to furnish them at the low price of $30 eavh. They 
€an be attached and worked by any description of farm cart or wa- 

n, thus saving the expense of purchasing a cart with the sprender. 

n addition to spreading lime they answer equally well for spread- 
ing manare, plaster, ashes, and with care in feeding will sow grain 
with great regularity. We submit the following certificate, the 
signers of which are well known in Maryland as being honorable 
and practical farmers: 

The undersigned having purchased and used the machines for 
epreading lime, made and sold by Robt. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them admirably adapted fur the purpuse 
for which they are intended. 

They therefore recommend these machines to the public as among 
the mus! valuable of the lately invented labor saving machines, and 
have no doubt that all persons who may use them will concur in 
this opinion. ohn Ridgely of H., 

Wm. Gall, 8. Worthington, 
J. Reordan, Jno T. H. Worthington, 
Wilson M, Cary, 


Henry Fite, 
Jesse Garrett, Geo. Beltzhoover. 
June 28th, 1839 
‘se 23. . St. 
SUPERIOR BAKEWELL SHEEP. 

The subseriber is authoriae.! to sell four Bakewell Rams, three ot 
which are 4 years. old, theother 2, The three tirst were got by 
three imported rams ont of very fine owes also imported, and their 

uals are believed not to be found in the United States—the name of 
the b eeder, will be alone a guarantee for their supertority Price 
$116 each. The owner sold a rarn the getter of one of those offer- 
ed now, fr $20). having ra" with his ewes one season: his origin: 
al cost and expenses of importation into New York, was upwards of 
0 » These sheep have taken the preminms in Pennsylvania and 
aware, althongh imported sheep were sent to compcle wit - them 
both «tates. Thel “IBS fiom one of the rams are conside'ed 
the best ever owned by the breeder; two rams, lanbed last spring 

are offered forsale, 55 dollars each.. Also, E‘VES of the same 
breed; price 3°.dollars each. Apoly if by Jetter post paid, to 
“SAMUEL SANDS, publisher American Farmer. 
{ |The abpve sheep were exhi’ited at the Fair by Mr. Barney. 
 Talso offer Bakewell Ramsof other and highly respectable breed- 
ets, at from 20 t» 50 dollars—Ewe Lamps 12 to 20 dollars. Bucks 
‘5 dollars—Ewes, 2 to 4 years old, 20 dollars 
Also, Norfolk thin rined P(GS—and Bifield do. se 16 
“WANTED—A BULL, about 2 years old, cross of the 
Durham and Devon, color either deep red or roan, or any other co- 
‘Jor than white. Any one having a well formed animal answering 
«Ailes description would probably hear of a parchsser on application 
to the subscriber, stating price deliverable in Baltimore, and other 
: yulars. 8 if 8S. SANDS, Am. Farmer office. 
2 ae DEVON BULL FOR SALE 
\© He is fall bred, between 2 and 3 yerrs old, of good size and form, 
rich color, and in fine order, Price $55, d»liverable in this 
ae put on board a vessel ifrequired. Applyto S. SANDS, 
- ang 25 Ds : at Farmer office. 
Also, a BOAR. of the Tuscarora breed (cross of the Berkshire and 
“yChina,) 11 months old, price $29. Also 3 pair PIGS, same breed, 
to 2 menths old, very low. 
a BULL C \LF, bv an imported Ayrshire Ball, oyt of on 
country cow—he ix b autifully spotied, red and white,— 


OY ie yptnesige NT. NURDING & CO. 

¥ to the pu jie venerally, a large stock of ploughs, embracing 

y moat approved kindsa—Self-sharpenere, “ilev, Beach, New- 
er inn Fen on Straw Cutters, Page’s 





































, Whe:t Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
0 oft! articles. ‘astings ‘fer plough< and 





CLAIRMONT NURSERY NEAR BALTIMORE. 

The subscriber hereby informs his friends, enstomers and the 
public, that his present stock of fruit trees consists of a general as- 
sortment of the various kinds and qualities as usual, of good size for 
transplanting. 

ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES, 

Especially those rooted for streets, are thrifty, strait, and from 8 
to 15 feet high, a much larger and better stock than he has ever had. 

Also, Balsom, Fir, Arbor Vitw, Norway Spruce, Weymouth 
Pine, and other Evergreen trees of fine shape and !arge size, and 
being well established and thrifty in his grounds, can be dug with 
bolls of earth, which insure safety in transplanting at almost any 
season of the year. Of Roses he hasa general assortment of both 
everblooming, and those called harly, selected with care. Among 
them are 200 Moss Koees, tine thrifty planta. His double Dahli:s 
are much improved by additions imported last spring, consisting of 
100 different shades, stripes and colors, now nearly in full bloom. 
For other flowering shrubs, plants, grap2 vines, &c. see printed and 
priced cataloguvs to be had of R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Light street, 
Baltimore,—or by mail, gratis. Also 50,000 Morus “ulticaulis 
trees of the best quali y, will be sold in lots, and on terms to suit 
purchasers, and at very low prices, being a surplus over what his 
cocoonery mav require to feed silk worms, and the ground on which 
they stand must be cleared to plant frui’ trees. 

Citizens and others are invited to call and see the above, as also 
the cocoonery and silk reeling. ROBT. SINCLAIR, _ 

t. 


Sept. 9. ak ine 
THRESHING MACHINES. 


Tie subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
chines a'd Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
warrant to be equ:! to any machine of the kind ever made in this 
country. 

He has also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted for two horses to work onit at - time, these also were made on 
my premises.—He has likewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy’s horse 
powers & threshing wachines for sale. 

Horse powers and Threshing machines will be sold separately 
from each other if required. Also on hand his general assortment 
of Ploughs & plough castings at wholesale and retail, as well as a: 
large sock of his celebrated Gylindrical StrawCutters, cornshe!lers, 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
carts or lime Spreaders still on hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 
ways on hand at retail. 





J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 
above Charles st. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The Subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure Ber'- 
shire Pigs, bred from the stock of Col. Bement and Mr. Lossing, 
of Albany, N. Y., and importations from England. He will also 
have a few Tuscairora’s. bred from pure Berkshire and China stock. 
They will be ready for delivery from Ist to 15th Oct. Address 
ag 12 JNO. P. E. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 


se 9. 








HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 


The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is row en- 
gaged in manuf. cturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that itis nut deemed n-cessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
el- of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
aso’ the perfect marner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, ‘-esides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the BaG, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low pr'ce of 35 dollars. 

The subsertber also inf rms the public, that he continues to man- 
facture Pi. ughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures \artineau’s 
Iron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cuitivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est blish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughmn sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
No. 30, Pratt «treet. Baltimore, Jan, 22, 1840, ie 


JOHN SULLIVAN & SON, 

Have removed to No. 26 LIG:1T STREET WHARP, (corner 
of Conway strevt, opposite State Tubacco \\ arehouge No. 3) where 
they will continue totransact a GE SERAL COMMISSION BU- 
SINESS. Having a spacious + arehouse, and ample wharf and 
pavement room, they are prepared for the landiv’ and reception of 
all kinds of prodave, as COTTON, TOBACCO, FLOUR, GRAIN, 
PROVISIONS, LE\D, &c. and as they have tad much ¢xper- 
ence wm that line of business, to which they are exclusively devot- 
ed, they feel asgured they can give sati-faction to all who may en- 
ploy them, Liberal advances will be made on cousigaments, ‘and 
information as to markets promptly communica'ed when required. 

Rerearrxces—Talbot Jones & Co., Erskine & Kich: Iberger, Du- 
vall, Keyghler & Co., Geo R. Gaither & Co., Chancy brooks & 











Co., Baltimore. se2 Sm 


ee 





DURHAM CALVES. 
Farirers,and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MODERATE prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mized blood, from dams that are coop 
ERs, by apylying any day, Sun:‘ays excep'ed, at 
Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
firet toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
For sale, as above, a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HOKSEsg, 
April 29, 1840—1 y. 
SEED WHEAT. 
250 bushels GOLDEN ROCK WHEAT 
400 bushels GARDEN WHEAT 
150 bnshels MOUNTAIN WHITE do. 
_ FOR SALE, 
800 bushels SEED WHEAT of very superior quality, ofthe a 
bove denomination. The Rye and Cockle has been carefully taken 
out and entirely clear of Garlic. Any part of this wheat wil} be 
delivered at Berlin or Knoxviile depot, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The Rock Wheat at $1 75—the Garden and White 
Wheat at $125. Applicants must send their bags, with their 
names thereon. 
Apply to WM. R. STUART, esq. Baltimore, or to the subscrj 
ber, by mail, directed to Petersville, Frederick county, Md. 
JAS. L. HAWKINS, 
N. B.—This wheat will be ready for delivery on the 25th Ag 
gust. jy 29 OF 


MILK. 
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LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street, Gal. 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and thoee interested in the 
use of the article, and would be. pleased to communicate any in- 
furmation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wovi received in payment at market price. 

ap 22. 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given bis attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in imp: oving the fo'lowing articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, bee's, ruta-baga, carrots, 
tu'nips, onions, and ali kinds of ga'den seeds. He is so we'll satie 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
o: a large sale, that he has ma: e arrangements to have 30 machives 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examine 
ed and witnessed the operation, wiil clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug ‘The price uf this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purctiaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowiug and put. 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 690: bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. Ths machine will cost about $210. It occa- 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requir s a 
bout two third the speed-—and not more than 4 horses to drive ite 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 
Obed Hussey's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bo'ted and nooped togeth:r. The 
other points are a new arra:.gement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
sean the machiue in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, xn“ that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by one man and one horse. 

A horse pow:r made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt: d by farmersand mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif 





ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being | 


easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diometer; on 
this sh ft 1s a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ- 
entsp eds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 he rses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will weiwh a ot 850 pounds; the price will be $130--one for 
2 or 4 horses wille st about 75 :o 9100, built on the same plan. 

_A machine for worticing posts avd sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and pl ining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my s op in Lexington, wear Lberty- 
street, over Mr. loseph Thomis Turning shop — This mache. will 
be made to order, anu will cost $150. 


A machine for boring holes in ‘he ground for posts, improved 


lately, aud warranted to bea gucd article—Price $9. 

Also machines for techanics, Morticing and Plaining m: chines; 
Tenuing do 3 Gear Drill Socks, ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Tarning Lathes an‘ Circular Saw Ar ors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kind , and for various uses; Cutting aid cleane 
ing chisels for morticing machin: s. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the hbe-al support he has eu eed, 
a d hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive trufit the fbe 
eral and ente:prising m chanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times, ) av equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Ed«ard. & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Lite: ty-street. GEURKGE PAGE. 
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